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Gustav Frépine, the Swedish poet who died in 1911, won his countrymen 
by his rollicking humor and the critics by his mental penetrative quality and 
vivid compactness of phrase. Dr. Charles Wharton Stork, who translates two of 
his poems for this number, is professor of English at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and a contributor of original verse to current magazines. He is preparing 
a Fréding volume for the Scandinavian Classics. 


Gustar NATHANAEL Matm makes his home in Lindsborg, where he 
studied art with Birger Sandzén and others. In addition to carrying on his 
work as an interior decorator, he writes regularly for Swedish periodicals and 
has published in book form Charli Johnson, a study of the Swedish emigrant. 


Mr. Malm has been since 1897 secretary and historian of the Bethany Oratorio 
Society at Lindsborg. 


CHRISTIAN COLLIN, professor of European literature at the University of 
Christiania, friend and biographer of Bjérnson, is a critic of broad idealistic 
sympathies, who has looked askance upon the cold naturalism of the eighties 
and the ultra-rationalistic influence of Brandes. He takes up the debate afresh 
in his recent work, Battle over Love and Art, while his Religion of Brotherhood 
discusses Darwinism in the light of today. He conceives of literature as the record 
of the progress of human ideals, and his essays contain as much of philosophy 
and sociology as artistic criticism. 


The biography of Witt1Am Hoveaarp, professor of naval construction at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, late commander of the Royal Danish 
Navy, was published in the Niels Poulson Number of the Review, together with 
the biographies of the other trustees of the Foundation. 


KATHARINE LEE Bartss is professor of English literature at Wellesley College, 
with which she has been identified as instructor since 1885. She has published 
several collections of poems besides stories and essays on literature. 


Cart HANSEN has been active for many years on the staff of the great 
Norwegian daily, Minneapolis Tidende, where he edits a column chronicling the 
rich musical life of the Scandinavians in the West. 


Women friends of the Review have been generous in sending recipes of the 


particular dishes which their families consider indispensable to a homelike 
Christmas. 


The cover of this number reproduces the City Hall of Copenhagen from a 
design by F. Hendriksen. The frontispiece is from a painting by Lauritz A. 
Ring which was shown in the Exhibition of the American-Scandinavian Society 
three years ago, and purchased by an American art collector. 
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Poems of Froding 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


I. IDEALISM AND REALISM 


I’m sick of this new-fangled schism, 
This earth-and-stars dissension: 
Idealism and realism, 
Our brain-devised contention. 


°Tis Art when mud is painted right 
(Such is the false conclusion) ; 

While heavenly visions, fair and bright, 
Forsooth, are cloud-illusion. 


But though the box be gold, yet snuff 
Is snuff—so one supposes;— 

And though the vase be cracked and rough, 
Still roses will be roses. 


Il. “ THEY DANCED BY THE ROADSIDE” 


They danced by the roadside on Saturday night, 

And the laughter resounded to left and to right, 
With shouts of ‘Hip, hip!” and of “‘ Hey!” 

Nils Utterman, the fiddler’s daft young sprig, 

Sat there with his bagpipes and played them a jig, 
With doodely, doodely, day! 
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There was Cottage Bess,—awhose attractions are many, 
She is pretty and slim, though she hasn’t a penny, 
She’s brimful of mischief and fun. 
There was Christie,—the wild, independent young lassie!— 
And Pimplefaced Biddy, and Tilly, and Cassie, 
And rollicking Meg o° the Run. 


There was Pete o’ the Ridge and Gus o° the Rise,— 
Who are nimble at tossing a girl to the skies 
And at catching her when she comes down. 
There was Phil o’ the Croft and Nick o’ the Bend, 
And Pistol the Soldier, and Journeyman Lind, 
And Karl-John of Taylortown. 


They danced there as madly as tow set afire, 

All jumping like grasshoppers higher and higher, 
And heel it rang sharp upon stone. 

The coat-tails they fluttered, the dominoes flew, 

And pig-tails were flapping, and skirts flung askew, 
While the music would whimper and drone. 


Then in birch or in alder or hazel thicket 

There was whispering light as the chirp of a cricket 
From the shadowy darkness near. 

Over stock, over stone there was flight and pursuing, 


And under green boughs there was billing and cooing— 
“If you want me, then come for me here!” 


Over all lay the twinkling, star-lovely night 
In the wood-bordered bay a shimmery light 
Fell soft on the hurrying waves. 
A breeze, clover-laden, was borne from the meadow, 
And a resinous whiff from the pines that o’ershadow 
The crests of the water-worn caves. 


A fox lent his voice to the revellers’ din, 

And “‘Oohoo!”’ from Bear Crag an owl joined in; 
But they heard not, they heeded not, they. 

““Oohoo!”’ from Goat Mountain the echo rang, 

And for answer Nils Utterman’s bagpipes sang 
Their doodely, doodely day! 





The Prize Christmas Story 
PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


By GustarF NATHANAEL MaLM 


Tue Fo.tiowine TALE OF THE PRAIRIES IS THE SUCCESSFUL STORY IN THE CONTEST CONDUCTED 
BY THE ‘“AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW” FOR THE Best Curistmas Story SvuBMITTED 
Durinc THE YEAR DeEatinc Wirth THE Lire or DESCENDANTS OF SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA. 
Manuscripts WERE ReEcrEIveD From East anp West. THE JupGes WERE Mr. O. A. LiInpER or 
Cuicago, Eprtor or Svenska Amerikanaren Hemlandet; Mr. J. B. Wist or Decoran, Iowa, Eprror or 
Decorah-Posten; Mr. Freperic ScHENCK oF Harvarp UNIVERSITY, TRANSLATOR OF “COMEDIES BY 
Ho.LBERG,” AND THE EDITORS OF THE “Review.” THE Jupces Were UNANIMOUS IN GIvING First 
Piace To Mr. Matm’s Story. As OnE JupGce Expressep It, ‘‘Taat Story SMELLS OF THE PRAIRIE, 
THERE 18 A NATURALNESS THAT AT OncE Convincss You.” 


CREENED behind a high wall of bare lilac bushes squatted the 
S little white cottage close by the village church. The tiny front 
yard was neat and trim, while something peaceful and cozy 
indicated one of those “‘old folks’ retreats,” so often found in the 
towns and villages out there on the prairie. 

The porch floor, between neatly painted green seats, was covered 
with a strip of home-made rag carpet; in the front window sparkled 
a fiery-red geranium against snow-white curtains; on a bench by the 
well house a big white cat was basking in the sunlight, and fluffy gold- 
colored chickens sprawled lazily on the cool ground below. The 
wood-pile in the back-yard was built with neatness and almost 
childish regularity, and the whole place evidenced method and in- 
dustry, though everything, from the tiny wooden sidewalk to the 
haystack in the rear, was of miniature, almost doll-like proportions. 
A fat, short-legged pony stood half asleep in the open stable door. 

Behind the church, shimmering in the hazy sunshine, was the 
great wide prairie with its yellow rustling corn rows and sprout- 
ing green wheat fields. It was only a few days before Christmas, 
and the long lingering Indian summer gave no promise as to a white 
holiday. 

An old man was busy down by the barn putting up a Christmas 
sheaf, a big bundle of wheat tied to a cottonwood branch. 

“Nothing but foolishment, that’s all,” he murmured to himself, 
“but ma wants it that way an’ it don’t cost nothing, an’ it’s the old 
Swede fashion an’ I got nothing else to do. . .” and when he finally 
got through with his puttering, while he had his barn gable richly 
adorned with a funny looking bundle on a very crooked pole, it was 
hard telling whether the venture would prove a scarecrow, or the 
boon intended. The birds of the prairie were unaccustomed to such 
attention, and the sparrows in the yard had all they could eat to- 
gether with the chickens; but it had been the custom in the old 
country, and Christmas was not complete without it. 
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The old man was Lars Anderson, a tall, lanky, light-haired fellow 
with strongly marked features. A coarse brown complexion con- 
trasted sharply against a white, full beard, and large, kindly blue 
eyes peeped from under bushy grey eyebrows. He had worked hard 
all his life, Lars Anderson, and was now in good circumstances. 
Through industry and care the once poor emigrant was now enjoying 
comfort and independence, respect in the community and honor in 
his old age. He was self-conscious and self-reliant and looked with 
calm assurance towards the few years yet to come. His hard work 
was all done, and a bent back and broad, calloused hands told of power- 
ful wrestling with plow and spade. And he had loved to work. It 
was in him. For generations back his ancestors across the waters 
had wrenched from the soil their sustenance among rocks and stumps. 
Compared with theirs his task on the virgin prairie had been easy, 
and so he had found himself enabled to retire with his dear old Karin 
to a life of rest sooner than he had expected. 

Karin was a few years his younger. As a girl she had served in the 
“better families” in the parish “back home” and there remained 
about her a certain refinement. She was neat and gentle, and her 
kind little face in a frame of silvery white hair showed traces of a 
— of youth, real enough to withstand the sun and wind of the 
plains. 

Around the couple had grown up a brood of healthy children 
who, one after the other, had settled about the old homestead. The 
boys had all picked their wives among the daughters of their Swedish 
neighbors, and the girls had also found husbands of their own na- 
tionality. They all had happy homes, and old Karin had only cause 
for joy and gratitude as she visited among them from time to time. 

But one son still remained single, and his case began to look 
altogether different. Luther, her youngest, threatened to give his 
mother rather grave concern. Resisting all precepts, opposing all 
respectable usage, he had irresponsibly flung himself deeply in love 
with a pretty “slip of a girl,” far from his “ken and kin,” who was 
not Swedish. To the old Swedish settler this seemed indefensible 
in a way, but love—common old-fashioned every-day love—will 
sometimes do such tricks and then laugh at his turning things topsy 
turvy. The girl of Luther’s choice was of Scotch-Irish descent, 
something for old Karin “‘real complicated,” and, as she turned the 
thought in her troubled mind, her grief grew stronger and deeper. 
To her it all seemed impossible. And he was her dearest son at that. 
In everything else he had proved himself a good manager. The old 
homestead had under his thrifty hands received the best of care, 
and he was always glad and willing to take advice from his elders in 
everything else, but this love affair was his own. In this he followed 
his own mind, and whenever his old mother would try to gain his 
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secret he would laugh it away, care-free and unconcerned. He smiled 
at but he loved his dear old mother. 

Having finished his puttering in the yard, old Lars Anderson 
went in to his Karin, lit his pipe, and sat down to rest in the tidy 
little kitchen. 

*“‘He’s butchering to-day, Luther, and I guess he comes in this 
afternoon with some meat,” he said after a while. 

“Well he should a’ done that long ago,” answered Karin, “now 
he won’t a’ time to get it salt or cured before the holidays at all, 
but what’s he care about our old Swede fashions and customs? I 
don’t understand Luther. He’s so different from all the other 
children. They keep their Swede ways and they talk Swede too 
sometimes, but he acts like he wasn’t Swede at all, the boy does. 
He makes me tired. You'll see one of these days, Lars, he’ll marry 
that there Mary McLean, but if he does—well—then I don’t know 
what to do.”’ 

**Ah, don’t you worry, ma. It'll turn out all right may be after a 
while. If he’s bound to have her, then we can’t do a thing to it. 
You see how it is. They do just as they please nowadays, the young 
ones, anyhow, and don’t care at all for what we say in that matter.” 
The thought was aggravating to Lars, and it was difficult to hide 
his feelings. 

““Can’t you talk sense and business to the boy and tell him 
straight that we are not in for that there match? Can’t he stay among 
his own people? Here’s plenty girls all around, fit for him, that would 
take him and be happy too, but he won’t look at them. There is 
Lundstrém’s Ester for instance. Where would he find a nicer girl?” 

‘Well, I’ve told you not to bother. We can’t help it, I tell you. 
We’re here now and we’ve got to stand it, although it’s a thing we’d 
never figured on when we left the old country, this mixing up with 
other people,” answered Lars, somewhat thoughtful, “and maybe,” 
he continued, “‘it isn’t as bad as it looks. The girl is a fine looker 
anyhow and I never heard but that she’s a good girl. If you could 
only quit your worrying, but tsh—here comes Luther himself. Hello!’ 

Luther was a fine looking fellow, and it was no wonder that his 
mother should show anxiety about his future mating. 

“Good evening,” he greeted and placed a tub full of fresh meat 
on the floor. ‘This is sure some weather for this time of the year. 
The Indian summer’Il stay with us till Christmas this year. Say, ma, 
I’ve come to make a trade with you. I’m out of bread, but as you 
see I’ve got all kinds of meat. I know, I should’ve butchered long 
ago, but I’m all alone you know and then I waited ’cause I thought 
we'd get a cold spell. And I knew you’ve got plenty meat from the 
others now for Christmas. I thought you might need some after 
the holidays too.” 
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“Oh you dear boy,” said Karin, “we have so plenty of everything. 
We don’t need it at all, but I'll take care of it just the same. You 
always give us so much and you know we need so little, but this time 
I’m afraid you won’t like the bread, ’cause I’ve made Swede ‘Jule- 
bré,’ you know, now for Christmas.” 

“Is that so,” he drawled out, “well I'll just show you. Don’t 
I like everything you make, ma? And that there spice bread, what 
you may call it, ‘limpebré’ beats anything you ever made yet.” 

“We were just talking about you when you came, ma and I,” 
said Lars. “Don’t it get kind o’ tiresome and lonesome out there 
for you alone. You’re old enough now to get a real housekeeper, the 
sooner the better. You ought to get yourself a wife, Lou. Hey?” 

““Well—we’ll have to see about it, I guess, some of these days. 
Nobody knows how things may look after a while. If I could only 
get you folks to give in, I’d get married tomorrow.” 

““Have you a girl then, Luther, and who is she?” asked the 
mother with affected ignorance. 

“‘Oh here’s plenty girls and there ought to be someone for me too, 
I guess. I have an idea you folks know who I mean all right.” 

“Say, Luther, they tell me—but I don’t know—maybe it’s only 
talk—but really is it a fact that you’re keeping company with Mary 
McLean? Is it true? Id like to know and I’m your mother, you 
know. Why shouldn’t I know? You’re my baby boy and you should 
let me know, Luther. Do you really mean business with that girl?” 

““Well—if it should be so, then—what of it? Would that be so 
awful?” he asked rather embarrassed. 

The little kitchen grew quiet at once, and Lars Anderson puffed 
away one smoke cloud after the other. He tried in vain to conceal 
his excitement. 

“Ah, you my great big baby boy,” came with a deep sigh from 
Karin, and she could say no more. The tears came big and fast. 

“Don’t hurt ma’s feelings, Lou,” said his father with gravity. 

“I don’t want to hurt anyone’s feelings, pa, but I can’t see what 
you can have against Mary. Is’nt she as fine a girl as you ever can 
find? I'd like to see a nicer girl anywhere, and she is handy with 
everything. She has gone through high school and she has taken 
music lessons. She can do fancy work and everything. I can’t 
understand why you should kick on such a girl. Didn’t she cook for 
all the broom-corn hands now this fall maybe? She never was too 
stuck up for any kind of work.” 

“Yes, but Luther, have you never thought of how different she 
is from all of us Swedes,” asked Karin, “‘and you know she is Irish 
and maybe Catholic and you know what that means. It will never 
be the same. Her folks don’t care for religion or church like we 
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folks, and we can never get together like with our own. You oughtn’t 
to go outside of your own people, anyhow.” 

““Qutside of my people—the idea—I don’t understand you, ma, 
at all. Catholics! McLeans are not Catholics, I tell you, and as 
far as Mary is concerned she sings in the Methodist choir, although 
she don’t belong to the church. If we had English in our church, I 
know she would go with me there, but you can’t expect her to sit 
there, when she don’t understand one word of what the preacher says. 
I don’t understand all of it myself, I tell you. You oughtn’t to judge 
in things you don’t know. But,” and he thought a while, “‘I don’t 
want to do against your will. We can wait. No harm done, ma, 
and don’t cry over such things. But don’t say anything bad about 
Mary. She is too good for that and she is so struck on you folks, 
both pa and ma. She said, when we’re there thrashing this fall, that 
she never had seen such a sweet old lady as you, ma, lovely and dear 
every way, and she said it so everybody could hear it, too. And her 
folks! Talk about them! Pa has done business with old man 
McLean many times and you know he’s an honest man. You re- 
remember when he bought the steers from us, when he didn’t have 
enough for a carload. Didn’t he pay us more than he had agreed, 
*cause the price had gone up when he got them down to market? 
Who’d do a thing like that even among us Swedes, I’d like to know?”’ 

“Well,” said Lars, “I’ve always said that McLean’s straight and 
- honest in his business dealings. It would be a shame to say anything 
else.” 

“And you talk about relations and such,” continued Luther 
encouraged, “‘there is her brother Clarence, the lawyer. Didn’t he 
get to be probate judge now at election and he, that married Lizzie, 
her sister, isn’t he as fine a man as you'll see. I guess they’re as good 
as we, all of them. And for that matter, I can’t change my feelings. 
I can’t help that I like her. I only wish you folks could get acquainted 
with her, cause I know you’d soon find that a nicer girl you’d have 
to hunt for.”’ 

“So, so, Luther, I know, I know, but you only make me sorry,” 
said Karin; “when I think that a girl, who can’t speak our 
language, nor know our ways, is going to have her ‘say so’ out there 
on our old homestead, ah, Luther, you don’t know how it hurts.” 

“Well, would it be better if I should live my whole life out there 
together with one I couldn’t love, or who’d have no love for me? 
No thanks, then I’d rather be without the farm.”’ 

“Here now,” said Lars, “don’t get excited. It don’t hurt to 
talk over these matters, I should think. Why don’t you bring the 
girl over some time and let’s get toknow her. Take her over here now 
some day during the holidays. We won’t mistreat her. Maybe it’s 
not so bad as we think.” 
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And thus a ray of hope was kindled in the love-bruised heart. 
Ever since he first discovered that to him Mary McLean was and 
would be everything, had Luther Anderson felt a storm coming. He 
knew that with her by his side the breaking up of home ties would 
mean more to his folks, than if he had chosen a girl among his own 
people. For him it was easy, this tearing up old-fashioned ways and 
usages, when love prompted. He was an American through and 
through, like other people, and this was America. Still there were 
his relatives, the church, the language, and all these things had deep 
roots, and to cut them was easier said than done. In his mind he 
had always sought to invent a middle course and in his father’s 
““maybe” he now saw a possibility of reconciliation, a bridge over 
his dilemma. As he wended his way homeward with his mother’s 

“God Jul” still ringing in his ears, his heart was filled with joy in 
the premonition of happier days to come. 

And old Karin, when her son had left, took down from the shelf 
in the parlor an old faded picture of her daughter, Ellen, and Mary 
McLean, taken once, when little tots, at the county fair. She sat 
there a long while studying the old picture. 

“Well,” she said finally with a deep sigh, ““may God bless them 
if it can’t be changed, but no church, nor nothing—oh my—but 
maybe it’s for the best.” 


The Indian summer lingered calm as ever over the prairie when 
Christmas was ushered in. The tiny village church loomed large and 
bright with its illumined windows against the starlit deep blue 
morning sky. The little bell in the slender steeple called to early 
mass or “Otta,”’ and its peal rang clear and shrill through the crystal 
air from farm to farm, from cottage to cottage. The old Swedish 
Christmas carols were once again sung with reverence and longing 
by the sturdy old settler in a strange land. Once more were re- 
called memories from his childhood days ’mongst icebound streams 
and snow-covered forests. 

“Hail Blessed Morn,” he sang as of yore, and back went his 
thoughts to the Yule-log on the hearth and the Yule-dance in the 
cottage. Back went his heart to joys of youth, to Christmas-mirth 
of bygone days in the far Northland. 

“Hail Blessed Morn,” sang the young ones, who had little to 
remember, but great things to hope for. And the voices of old and 
young rang out over the prairie in sacred harmony. 

As usual, the young folks had their Christmas celebration on 
Christmas day in the evening, and a young minister, a mere student 
on a visit, had charge of the meeting, which he, contrary to former 
usage, conducted in the English language. Lars Anderson was 
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there with his Karin. Luther, somewhat encouraged, had brought 
his Mary, and never had the girl looked prettier. 

“Look at that boy,” murmured Karin, when she discovered his 
boldness. She felt every eye in the audience now on herself, now on 
the young couple. And she understood for the first time, that she 
had met a strong, strange force; a something, she would never be 
able to conquer. If she only could find some way by which her own 
mind could be settled, a way to quench her own rebellion, all would 
yet be well. 

But the minister was speaking. His text was: “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men;” and soon he had the ear of old and young 
alike. Even Karin overcame her embarrassment and became inter- 
ested, as he explained how the child in the manger had come to be a 
Prince of Peace; how His mission is to arbitrate, to reconcile, to make 
friends; how He belongs to everybody, regardless of race or national- 
ity; how, if we were only willing, He would bring peace and happiness. 
He spoke of the future and waxed prophetic. He explained the 
mission of the Swedish settler out here on these glorious plains; 
how he was destined and entrusted the honor to plant and cultivate 
not only the virgin soil, but the mind and life of coming generations; 
how he had brought with him from across the sea, from a land of 
culture and learning, sacred elements, fragments of Old World culture, 
that would be of inestimable value as foundation for the new nation, 
which he was helping to build. He spoke of the dear old Swedish 
language, the home-grown traditions, the beautiful time-worn cus- 
toms, how it all would have its beneficial influence in the character 
of a nation yet in the making. He showed how each people had some 
valuable asset, and as all this in time became intermixed, it would 
strengthen and refine the new race so founded. Peace for all 
nations and good will to everyone. National pride and national 
self-consciousness were good, had some great purpose, but were more 
like the straw in the manger, where the God-child was born. It was 
all transient, while Christ and love belonged to eternity. 

As he grew eloquent, Karin began to see light somewhere. When 
he asked his audience to give up their personal feelings, to throw 
away prejudice and hate, to gather under the glorious banner of the 
new-born King of love and peace, the little shrunken heart of Karin’s 
grew bigger and bigger and she soon found room for—even Mary 
McLean. He finished by reading one of her well-known Yule-psalms 
and line for line, word for word, the Christmas spirit settled sooth- 

ingly over her troubled mind. When he slowly and tenderly recited 
her favorite stanza, the one she had, herself, read once as a little girl 
at her confirmation in the parish church back home, the beautiful 
prophecy of the new-born King, how He should: 
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Gather 

All, who wander 

Cold and distant, 

Seeking vainly 

Without Love to find contentment” — 





she felt at once a strange power, thawing out her chilled heart. She 
could love. To its impetus she yielded gladly and in her rapturous 
spirit she surprised herself, nodding a blushing smile to. Lars, who 
understood, and to Luther—and Mary, who wondered. 


But the weather is fickle out there on the prairie. While hearts 
grew warm and tender with Christmas joy and good will within the 
church walls, rough clouds had gathered without. Sharp and cutting, 
the first storm of the season was sweeping over the plains. Snow 
and dust scoured everything in its way, and soon a full-sized blizzard 
was raging. A ride in such weather seemed unsafe. Troubled and 
uneasy, the little congregation was loth to leave. 

“1 hope the children have plenty wraps and covers, or we'll 
have to get some for them,” said Lars. 

“Oh gunnis me, Mary has such a long way to go,” and rushing 
to Mary’s side, Karin threw her arms around the girl of her baby 
boy. 

““Miss—Mary must not go home tonight. You can’t go in this 
weather. Stay with us till in the morning and then Luther can bring 
you home.” 

There was no time for reflection, and Mary smiled her prettiest, 
as she blushingly kissed the good old mother, while Luther, regardless 
of time and place, hugged the little woman to his heart. 

Once back in the little cottage Mary McLean soon made herself 
acquainted, and old Lars whispered to Karin, when alone in their 
room, “He’s right, the boy is, a nicer girl you'll have to hunt for.” 
And old Karin murmured slowly to herself, as she tried to sleep, 
the beautiful words she had learned to understand: “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” 


Five Tidemand Paintings 


From an Etching by L. H. Fischer 
Tue Visit OF THE GRANDPARENTS. PatntTING By ADoLF TIDEMAND 





From a Painting by Adolf Tidemand 
SERVICES IN A Country CHURCH 


From a Painting by Adolf Tidemand 





From a Painting by Adolf Tidemand 


r From a Painting by Adolf Tidemand 
Pastor VISITING THE SICK 





Tidemand and Bjérnson 
By Curistian CoLiin 


This article was written for the Review by Professor Collin in Norwegian and, with his approval, is 
given here in a somewhat free translation by Hanna Astrup Larsen. 


Avo.r TIDEMAND BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


electricity, due to geographical position as much as to the fact 

that the Norwegians, like the other people of the North, are 
confined within the limits of a language that is not current coin 
outside of their own realm. It is this that Wergeland has voiced in 
his memorable plaint: 


YS isolation of Norway is no longer, in this day of steam and 


“* Kagle-king with fetter curved 
Round his foot, and broken wing, 
That for twenty years and more,— 
Shot and caught, a half-dead thing,— 
Has as common house-dog served 
By a lonely farmer’s door, 
Suffers not 
As does he, that hapless poet, 
Who. born in a nation small, 
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Language-bound near the world’s wall, 
Must speak what 

Never reaches from the spot 

Farther than his breath can blow 1t.”’ * 


The fetters of language explain why Wergeland and Bjérnson 
have not become world leaders, why their great poems are not shap- 
ing plastic youth in all nations. When Norway began once more, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, to render independent 
contributions to the culture of the world, it was the painters and 
musicians, a Johan Christian Dahl and an Ole Bull, who first won 
European and even American recognition. Music and painting are 
world languages that do not require translation, and through them 
the way was opened for the story-tellers and the dramatists. 

When the country was again taken possession of intellectually, 
the scenery with its mingled grandeur and charm inspired first the 
painters and then the poets. The waterfalls and glaciers that fairly 
shone on the canvases of Dahl and Fearnley arrested the visitor to 
European art galleries, and soon afterwards appeared the imperishable 
nature lyrics of Welhaven and Wergeland, which are still bound to 
their native soil, awaiting a worthy translator. 

Delineations of scenery were followed by portrayals of the people 
in the ““many thousand homes,” and it was here that Tidemand and 
Bjérnson, each in his separate sphere, lead the way, with clear per- 
ception and loving warmth of heart. The honor of having given 
the Norwegian peasant his due place within that circle of light which 
we call world culture will forever belong to these two. 

The centenary of Tidemand’s birth coincided with that of the 
new Norway, for he was born in Mandal in 1814. Bjérnson was 
much younger, being born in 1832. 

Tidemand’s pictures of Norwegian peasant life first attracted 
the attention of the outside world in 1855. Two years later Synndve 
Solbakken was published, and it was not long before Bjérnson’s 
peasant romances, in more or less defective translations, were known 
in most civilized countries. They strengthened the impression of 
something fair and bright which Tidemand’s paintings had created, 
but the manner in which the two artists produced this effect was 
entirely different. 

Tidemand chooses primarily the joyous or solemn moments in 
the lives of the peasants, as we see in the Bridal Procession on the 
Hardangerfjord, the Dissenters or followers of Hauge gathered under 
the beautiful symbolic light falling from an opening in the roof upon 
faces uplifted in solemn religious fervor, or the Catechising the Children 
in the picturesque old stave church, or the Bridal Procession in the 

* Translated by Arthur Hubbell Palmer. 
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Forest, or the Visit of the Grandparents to congratulate a young couple 
on the birth of their first child, or the Old People Alone reading their 
Bible—one of the most imperishable productions of Norwegian art. 

In other pictures, as the Pastor at the Sick-bed, Funeral Procession 
on the Sognefjord, and Norwegian Funeral Feast, he has chosen to 
fix the great hours of sorrow in idealizing memory, or he depicts 
moments of danger as in the Fishermen in a Storm at Sea. Preferably, 
however, he lingers over the rare and beautiful hours which in real 
life slip by all too quickly, using the artist’s right to say to the fleet- 
ing moment in the words of Faust: ‘“‘Verweile doch, du bist so schén!” 

The work of Adolf Tidemand has given all people in all times 
the privilege of seeing the Norwegian peasants as a great artist saw 
them in the light of a joyous discovery, when modern Norwegian 
culture was in its springtime. In the summer of 1843, when he re- 
turned from a long period of study abroad, he penetrated into the 
heart of Norway, stopping wherever anything beautiful or rare met 
his eye, to sketch and preserve it in his portfolio. The ruins of Hamar 
Cathedral, curious old peasant dwellings and stave churches, faces 
distinguished by beauty or character, picturesque costumes, house- 
hold furnishings or even trees—perhaps a spruce or a weeping birch 
or a group of pine trees—all were national treasures to be gathered 
and shared with the world. 

The trip was originally planned with a view to painting the glo- 
rious old saga period of Norwegian history but, as he traveled, his 
eyes became seeing as never before. The turning point arrived ona 
day spent in Vikér in Hardanger, when he discovered the wonderful 
light effect in the old-fashioned rékstue, the cottage with an opening 
in‘the roof for the escape of smoke—‘‘the light from above which is 
refracted in the rising bluish rings of smoke and shrouds the walls 
ofthe room in solemn twilight, while the center is swimming in 
radiance,” Professor Lorentz Dietrichson writes in his work on 
Tidemand. In this circle of light he could picture a group of human 
beings like the Dissenters at their prayer-meeting. He attributed 
to the peasants the sentiments with which he himself was inspired 
in the smoky cottage with its top light or in the stave church, and 
saw the ancient buildings as a background to the great moments in 
human life. He did not paint only what he actually saw, but what 
he wished to see. In spite of this he was in a sense an historical 
painter inasmuch as he sought to construct on the basis of his sketches 
the living images of customs and manners that had already vanished 
or were about to vanish. 

We find, therefore, in Tidemand’s tenderness for the past an ele- 
ment almost archeological. This quality he has in common with his 
great contemporaries Asbjérnsen and Moe, the recorders of the folk 
tales that were fast being forgotten, with Landstad and Lindemann 
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who saved what was left in remote valleys of the old folk songs and 
melodies, and with Ivar Aasen who gathered the vocabulary faith- 
fully treasured among the common people and who would even stem 
the current of time by building the written language of the country 
on its most archaic words and inflections. 

The romanticism which mingled with Tidemand’s conception 
of the peasants was that of a city dweller, we might almost say of a 
foreigner, for he spent the greater part of his artistic life abroad in 
Dusseldorf. Bjérnson, on the other hand, was born and bred in the 
country and knew the Norwegian peasants, especially the young 
people, at first hand. Like Tidemand, and perhaps inspired by him, 
he looked at the people with loving sympathy and with a desire to 
see primarily their great and good qualities. But Bjérnson was not 
in the least interested in the archeological or in forms of life that were 
stiffened and incapable of further development. He did not look 
upon the peasant’s dwelling and his sanctuary, the church, as beau- 
tiful relics of an historic past nor on the peasant himself as a decorative 
figure in a city salon or a foreign gallery, but as the sound core of the 
Norwegian people, holding the seed of future development. 

His people are not always Sunday peasants, not always attired 
in their Sunday best nor behaving with grace and dignity even in 
church. Yet they have an imperishable charm, due first and fore- 
most to the fact that they are intensely alive, full of the strengthand 
joy of living. He depicts them in the age of growth; his principal 
characters are nearly always young, usually between the age of child- 
hood and that of first love. This was the part of the people he knew 
best and to which he had, in a manner, himself belonged. They are 
not bearers of venerable antiquities but of youthful restlessness and 
aspiration which breed strife and threaten to disrupt society, such 
as we see in Arne, Thorbjérn Granliden, Oivind in A Happy Boy, 
and the Fisher-Maiden. 

Bjérnson looked upon the Norwegian peasants as a young chieftain 
looks upon the army with which he is to win his battles. For this reason 
he does not shrink from portraying the darker side of their lives, 
since it is necessary to realize faults in order to correct them. His 
own father, the stern pastor, had waged a constant war against the 
sins of the people; students of popular life like Eilert Sundt had 
thrown on them the light of statistics, and Bjérnson knew them 
from his own observations and indeed from his own vehement and 
passionate nature. His delineations of Norwegian peasants are there- 
fore no human still-life pictures like Tidemand’s beautiful paintings. 
Bjérnson’s people are in the midst of a dangerous battle where the 
issue is salvation or destruction. 

The hero of Bjérnson’s stories is, in fact, that impetuous ambition 
or high aspiration which the old Norsemen knew so well and for which 
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they had so many names. Bjérnson saw the same motive power 
still abounding among the Norwegian peasantry. By means of it, 
a great age could be created. The problem was to avoid the shoals 
that had made the ancient history of Norway overwhelmingly tragic. 
How often had not the greatest powers been squandered in domestic 
strife by untamed passions or by ambitions beyond human power! 
Olaf Trygvason, Saint Olaf, Einar Tambarskjelver, Erling Skjalgsson, 
Harald Haardraade, and Magnus Barfot—all had died a sudden and 
violent death. King Sverre had lived in almost ceaseless civil war. 
Whence came the calamities of old Norway and the cessation of her 
ancient glory, if not from the same undisciplined power which the 
Norwegians of our day, and among them Bjérnson himself, could 
find within themselves! 

How then direct this force so that it shall not be squandered in 
self-consuming battles? This is the central problem in all Bjérnson’s 
works. How easily could not the desire of emulation in Thorbjérn 
Granliden have plunged him into life-long misery! How little it 
would have taken to upset the balance in the life of Arne, Oivind, or 
the Fisher-Maiden! The high striving, the passionate life hunger, 
according to Bjérnson’s view, carry in them the germ of tragedy. 
Another force must be engendered to hold them in check, and even 
in the earliest of his masterpieces, Synnéve Solbakken, Bjérnson 
found this counter influence in the social impulses, erotic love, love 
of parents, love of God. By the expansive power of love the egoistic 
ambition is transformed into a noble zeal for the good of the race, 
the nation, the world. Through his affection for his mother and his 
sweetheart, Eli, Arne learned to demand happier conditions of liv- 
ing for those dear to him and through them for the whole country 
and the world. Even in the narrowest of Norwegian valleys the 
horizon widens and the eye is lifted to the sky, when the small con- 
tributions of the individual become a rivulet rushing toward the 
great river that flows into the ocean. 

In order to understand fully the peasant stories of Bjérnson, they 
should be compared with his historical works dealing with saga times. 
He successfully effected that interaction between modern and historic 
material which Tidemand had in mind, but which he did not fully 
carry out, due in part to failing health. The ten works that make 
up the body of Bjérnson’s youthful production form a cycle which, 
through the subconscious or at least not wholly reflective applica- 
tion of a comparative psychological method, are unique in the lit- 
erature of the world. One and the same psychological and ethno- 
logical motif branches out into two widely different creations, one 
planted in the soil of saga times, one in that of modern Norway. 
The young poet-chieftain seems to be living at the same time in two 
different periods, one of war and one of peace, drawing lessons from 
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both, comparing the life history of the strong, highly-gifted man 
and woman in both. In this manner he produced four double studies: 
Between the Battles and The Newly Married Couple; Synndéve Sol- 
bakken and Lame-Hulda; Arne and Sigurd Slembe; A Happy Boy 
and Arnljot Gelline; besides the two partly parallel works, The Rail- 
road and the Churchyard and Sigurd Jerusalem-Farer, both descrip- 
tions of rivalry and reconciliation between two opposing leaders. 

The relationship of these books suddenly struck me with a sense 
of surprise while I was working on a biography of Bjérnson, and I 
asked him if he had been conscious of the parallelism. It seemed that 
he had not thought of the connection nor worked according to any 
fixed plan, but he remembered that the conception of the saga drama 
of Eyolf Finsson and Lame-Hulda had sprung into his mind while 
he was working on the story of Thorbjérn Granliden and Synniéve 
Solbakken. It seemed to me then that the figure of Synnéve must 
have taken shape by a contrast association with Lame-Hulda and 
that of Thorbjérn Granliden with Eyolf Finsson. In the old time of 
war and violence the action becomes tragic, while in the modern 
story a similar fate is imminent, but is warded off by the influences 
of religion and love. Social forces are now more strongly developed 
than in ancient times; ambition has more channels and is not rele- 
gated to the one road of violence in order to attain glory and power. 
While Lame-Hulda incites to bloody deeds, Synnéve makes peace and 
urges reconciliation. 

There is a similar connection between Arne and Sigurd Slembe 
and between Oivind in A Happy Boy and Arnljot Gelline. Deeply 
moving is the story of Sigurd Slembe, the most kingly man of his 
time, driven by the crimes of his opponents and the evils of the age 
to attempt to reach the throne of Norway by violence—whereby 
his life becomes like “‘a fall from a mountain.”” Arnljot sees no way 
to achieve his ambitious goal of winning the chieftain’s daughter, 
Ingigjerd, by fair means and so resorts to the force of arms, but the 
result for himself and his beloved is profoundly tragic. 

By parallels such as these Bjérnson won his way to a bright and 
hopeful view of modern as compared with ancient Norway. His 
predecessors and even to some extent his contemporaries were prone 
to look with reminiscent idealism upon the glorious past of their 
country as “romantic,” and to borrow from it a shadow to throw over 
modern Norway which they regarded as tame and “prosaic.” Bjérn- 
son, however, maintained in one of his early literary criticisms that 
the history of the people since saga times had been one of advance- 
ment and progress. Although the commonplace tasks of the peasant 
might seem to the romanticist prosaic in comparison with the mighty 
battles of ancient times, the young Bjérnson by a penetrating 
psychological analysis convinced himself that the motive power in a 
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life of toil is the same as that of old, but more richly complex and 
therefore stronger and more fraught with happiness. To him ambi- 
tion did not seem less interesting because it had been guided into 
fruitful channels. While the giant warrior Arnljot Gelline fails 
to win his bride with fire and sword, the cottager’s son Oivind Pladsen 
wins his Marit by “besieging the old fellow (her grandfather) with 
good works,” after an achievement so unromantic as to graduate from 
the agricultural college. 

This seems to me the most inspired feature of Bjérnson’s 
youthful production: by a psychological analysis which pierces to 
the basic powers of humanity he wins a glamour from the saga 
battles to shed over the peaceful labor of our time. 

The Christian religion, which expands the egoistic will to live into 
the social will to serve, plays an important part in the early works of 
Bjérnson. The position as a chieftain in the cultural development of 
modern Norway, which Bjérnson held in spite of his passionate and 
impulsive temperament, was due not only to his powerful vitality and 
genius, but to the piety of his youth, which gave poise to his mind and 
guided his ambitions into the highest channels. The form which Chris- 
tianity took in him was moulded by Wergeland and Grundtvig, the 
two mightiest leaders of the North during the generation that pre- 
ceded him. Different as these two men were, they had in common 
their joyous view of the teachings of Christ as the religion of hope, 
of faith in the future, and of an all-embracing good will. To this must 
be added the stamp which Bjérnson’s mind received from his boy- 
hood reading of the sagas with their compelling delineations of strong 
men bowing in humble self-surrender before a heavenly chieftain 
and king. Life appeared to him as an epic crusade moving along a 
shining path, where men as God’s faithful warriors did battle for 
goodness and progress. In all the works of Bjérnson, the strong, 
ambitious nature is the one that most needs religion in order to bend 
its own self-will under the world-will. Often this wisdom is learned 
in the hard school of suffering. A brother wounds his brother unto 
death, as Sigurd Jerusalem-Farer or the schoolmaster in A Happy Boy, 
and not till then does the deep pain of his compassion wake in him 
contrition and the all-conquering love by which he understands the 
exalted law of living. The young Bjérnson never tires of passing 
with his characters through this purifying experience of pain, and 
only those who will follow him on this road will be able to live with 
him through the deepest experiences of his creative work. 

The faith in religion as a cultural influence with power to brighten 
the life of the people is common to Bjérnson’s peasant stories and 
Tidemand’s paintings. To them both “the church stands in a high 
place,” and the hope of eternal life throws a shining light from above 
on this earth. 
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Tidemand, true to his own serene, pure, and gentle nature, shows 
us the faith of the peasants as a calm trust won without a struggle 
or inherited from the fathers. In the young Bjérnson, on the other 
hand, religious peace is attained through suffering and battle. Pro- 
fessor I. E. Sars relates that Bjérnson once spoke to him about 
Tidemand’s “Sunday peasants,’ whom he found too mild and idyllic. 
In an art criticism which appeared shortly after the publication of 
Synnove Solbakken, Bjérnson speaks of Tidemand as “a great and 
true poet in colors,” and goes on to say: “A serene light of faith 
hovers over all he does; he definitely excludes all rebellious elements.”’ 
His women all had a “simple piety,’ which Bjérnson does not think 
they always possessed in real life, while his men were “strong clear- 
cut figures, evidently more gifted than the women, but inwardly 
controlled by religion and training so that none of them could think 
of doing anything wrong.” Expressions such as these show the 
difference in the temperament of the two artists. Bjérnson wished 
to see religous peace and harmony, not as a conventional appendix 
to an inborn gentleness and non-resistance, but as a conqueror over 
the strong passions of highly gifted and ambitious natures. His 
youthful creations, each and all, seem the result of inner experience; 
in fashioning them he has built his own character. Thorbjérn, Arne, 
and Oivind, Eyolf Finsson, Arnljot, and Sigurd Slembe have not 
lived in vain, since they have helped Bjérnson to become the greatest 
folk-leader of modern Norway. Perhaps they may, in course of time, 
give similar help to thousands of others. 

We have noted the impression which Tidemand made upon 
Bjérnson. It is equally interesting to see what Tidemand thought 
of the young poet, and fortunately we have a letter from him to his 
friend, Gude, dated January, 1863, in which he says: “‘The day that 
your letter arrived a meteor made its appearance upon our rather 
monotonous Dusseldorf sky in the person of Bjérnson. He is a most 
interesting man; there is something gigantic about him physically 
as well as mentally. He is like a waterfall that almost overwhelms 
one with a sense of whirling spray about one’s ears. Yet he can be 
warm and enthusiastic when anything appeals to him. He was at 
our house Friday night with some other countrymen and told his 
stories in a way that was wonderful. His fine sonorous voice, which 
he knows so well how to modulate according to the mood and the 
situation, made a tremendous impression.”” Tidemand adds: “‘No 
doubt there are hard conflicts in store for him; for he has a violent, 
passionate temper, relentless toward everything that does not con- 
form with his ideas, but at the same time he has a warm and af- 
fectionate, even a soft heart, and I have no doubt that the good 
element in him will conquer.” This description shows that Tidemand 
could paint in words as well as in colors. 
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Bjérnson delighted Tidemand’s brother, the art critic Emil 
Tidemand, by saying, the following year: “If Tidemand had not 
been, I would never have written Synnéve Solbakken.” His most 
beautiful acknowledgement, however, came many years later, when 
he wrote, in 1872, the last of his peasant stories, The Bridal March, 
as a text to four of Tidemand’s paintings. The artist at that time 
was often ill and dispirited, though he continued to paint bright, 
sunny delineations of the happiest moments in the lives of the 
peasants. Possibly Bjérnson may have been moved by sympathy 
to write the story in order to make Tidemand’s pictures better 
known; for by that time it was the younger man who was the more 
famous. 

The motif itself was given Bjérnson when he visited his birth- 
place, Kvikne, and Precentor Reitan played for him the old march. 
Its joyous melody contrasted with the melancholy expression he 
had often seen on the face of a bride as she entered the church, and 
gave him the idea for his poetic story of the bridal march which 
followed one family through many generations, beneficent or accusing 
according to whether or not the hearts of the bridal couple beat in 
unison with its exultant notes. He seemed to conceive the old march 
as the guardian angel of love, meeting each new couple on their way to 
church with the ideal demand: “‘ Your happiness must be worthy of 
my eternally young hymn of joy!” 

So too Adolf Tidemand’s and Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s pictures 
of that which is strongest and most beautiful in the life of the Nor- 
wegian peasants will follow the changing generations with the exhorta- 
tion: “‘May the life of the people always be worthy of art’s exalted 
mirror!” 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 


From ‘“‘Poems and Songs by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson” translated from the Norwegian, by 
Arthur Hubbell Palmer, Scandinavian Classics, Volume III 


Love thy neighbor, to Christ be leal! 

Crush him never with iron-heel, 
Though in the dust he’s lying! 

All the living responsive await 

Love with power to recreate, 


Needing alone the trying. 





The Military Value of Submarines 


By Wiuu1am Hoveaarp 


HE great military value of submarines has been demonstrated 
in the European war. At the present stage of development, 
submarines afford the best means of defense of one’s own harbors 
and coasts, and may be used also for offensive purposes in the open 
sea and on the coast of an enemy, up to a distance of at least five 
hundred miles from their base. Recent large boats of from 1,000 to 
1,200 tons displacement have a still greater effective radius of action. 

The greatest difficulty with a submarine is to bring it into position 
for attack, because the speed is relatively slow. The initiative of the 
commanding officer, the training, endurance, and discipline of the 
crew, as well as the condition of the boat and the machinery, count 
more in submarine boats than in other warships. 

It is characteristic for the submarine that, once it has gotten 
into position, it can carry out a successful attack with relatively 
small risk to itself. In this respect it differs radically from ordinary 
torpedo-boats which must be prepared for great and almost un- 
avoidable sacrifices in order to carry out a successful attack. 

The physical endurance of the personnel will be in most cases the 
principal factor determining the range and duration of a cruise, for 
even in the largest and best-equipped boats, the strain on the crew 
under war conditions is extremely great.. It appears that about 
three weeks is the maximum time of continuous service for large 
submarines of existing types, if the efficiency of the personnel and 
material is to be maintained at a reasonable standard. 

The development of the submarine in the future is likely to be 
gradual. In the meantime, it is probable that also the means of 
attack and defense possessed by the battleship against submarine 
attack will advance. Evidently the first point for the battleship is 
to detect the submarine before it has reached within striking range. 
If this is successfully accomplished, the attack of the submarine can 
generally be avoided because its speed under water is relatively slow. 
Detection of a submerged boat is, however, a difficult matter, the 
only visible point being the head of the periscope which needs to be 
shown above the surface only from time to time. In still water the 
periscope is fairly visible by the wake which it makes on the surface 
when emerging, but in rough and misty weather it is extremely dif- 
ficult to see. When the periscope is discovered, it will be at once 
subject to a hail storm of projectiles from light guns and, if it is hit, 
the boat will be blind and helpless. If, after that, the boat shows the 
conning-tower above the surface, it will be generally liable to de- 
struction by artillery fire. 
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The submarine will be, moreover, exposed to attack by ramming, 
whether from the large ships or accompanying patrol vessels. 
Torpedo-boats and patrol boats of high speed armed with light guns, 
when present in great number, are likely to prove extremely effective 
against submarines and appear to be used extensively in the present 
war. 

Detection from seaplanes and other types of aircraft is under 
many circumstances fairly easy and this mode seems to promise a 
great deal. These new engines of war may perhaps in the future 
become deadly enemies of the submarine, by attacking it with bombs. 
When a boat is submerged it is quite helpless against such attack. 
Even very light bombs are likely to prove destructive, and since the 
air-craft is in no danger of counter-attack from the submarine, it 
can go very low and hitting should not be a difficult matter. 
A further development of the seaplane is, therefore, likely to 
prove extremely dangerous to the submarine. Already in the present 
war an Austrian and an Italian submarine have been destroyed by 
aeroplanes. 

While the active or offensive means of defense are in this case as 
elsewhere the most effective, the battleship possesses means of de- 
fense of a passive nature such as watertight subdivision, elastic 
bulkheads, and underwater armor, which may be still further de- 
veloped, but experiments and war experience are required to throw 
light on the problems involved. The superior speed of battleships 
and battle-cruisers is of course in itself a means of protection. On 
account of the present limited range of submarines and especially on 
account of the limit to the endurance of the personnel, they do not 
render the powerfully armed and well-protected artillery ships 
superfluous. Sea-going battleships and battle-cruisers are yet re- 
quired in order to control the ocean, but as matters stand now, the 
smaller enclosed seas such as the Baltic, the North Sea, the British 
Channel, the Mediterranean, the Yellow Sea, and other similar 
waters, may practically be controlled by submarines and light, fast 
vessels. In the presence of an active enemy well provided with sub- 
marines, large warships cannot operate in such seas except under the 
greatest precautions, going at high speed and using all possible means 
for their defense. Merchant vessels fall an easy prey to submarines 
in such waters. 





The Curve of History* 


HE history of the Norwegian people, as told for the first time 
adequately in English by Professor Gjerset, presents a remark- 
able curve. Rising out of obscurity in the mountains of the 
North the Norwegians of the Viking age set their stamp on the 
destinies of Western Europe, and then relapsed into centuries of 
dream-days with all the semblance of political death, only to emerge 
now into the world sunlight of national independence and intel- 
lectual ascendancy. This curve of Norwegian history is as singular 
as optimistic. 

It is the second volume which gives English readers the material 
that is less familiar to them. The events of the first volume—the 
age of the Vikings, the reigns of Harald Fairhair, of Olaf Trygvason, 
of Hakon the Old, recorded often in saga and song—should be at 
least as vaguely familiar in Anglo-Saxon households as the reigns 
of William the Conquerer and George Washington. But that great 
gap of four and a half centuries before the Eidsvold Constitution of 
1814, when Norway was without a king of her own, is usually regarded 
as a period of empty sleep. We are too apt in imagination to close 
the book of history with the death of Hakon the Old, in his ill-fated 
expedition against Scotland in 1263 and open it again with the 
coronation of Haakon VII in 1905. Professor Gjerset shows us that 
Norway was not dead but merely building slowly during her political 
eclipse, preparing to take her place as one of the most progressive 
of modern nations, just as her Constitution of 1814 was once and 
for all complete and satisfying from every standpoint of liberty. 
This historian records the long twilight as faithfully as the mid-day 
glory. In this twilight, too, we find stars of gentle brilliancy, the 
wile-weaving Lady Inger of Ostraat, Petter Dass, the poet and par- 
son of vast Nordland, Tordenskjold, the thunderer of the seas, and 
Holberg. More striking than the occasional sparks of rebellion 
against the mild Danish paternalism, and the feuds with the dom- 
inating Hansa merchants at Bergen, is the steady growth of the 
Norwegian idealism through centuries of ballad and folk-tale. 
Take the stories about Esben Askelad, “‘Esben becomes as typical a 
representative of the Middle Period as the Viking chieftains and war- 
rior kings were of the Viking Age. He is no blood-stained warrior 
who goes forth to kill and plunder. He is not only brave, but also 
kind and sympathetic, and his very kindness is a secret source of 
power which helps him in the greatest trials. Esben’s victories were 
moral and intellectual victories, giving promise of a new era when 

* History of the Norwegian People, by Knut Gijerset, Ph.D., Professor of Norwegian Language, 


Literature, and History in Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, in two volumes, 1,133 pages, copious illustra- 
tions. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. 
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moral and intellectual forces should begin to establish their superior- 
ity over brute strength . . . the human spirit could rise on 
the wings of poesy to an ideal world where no limitations existed, to 
that beautiful castle of its own creation, ‘The Castle East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon.’” 

An exalted idealism has characterized th2 growth of Norwegian 
history. Norway has never put an alien people under the yoke. The 
pages of her history have not been stained with tyranny. She has 
given all comers their just deserts, even the pestiferous traders from 
the German free cities. 

Particular interest attaches to the loss of Norway’s colonial 
dominions over seas. When Norway parted company with Den- 
mark in 1814, the Faeroes, Iceland and Greenland were overlooked 
by the Concert of the Powers, and these old Norwegian colonies 
remained Danish possessions. With the Shetlands and Orkneys a 
casual Danish monarch had long since parted company. In 1469 
King Christian I married his daughter Margaret to King James III 
of Scotland, but Christian I, who spent money lavishly, and always 
was in financial difficulties, could not pay the stipulated dowry. As 
security he mortgaged first the Orkneys and then the Shetland Is- 
lands to Scotland. “All this was done without consulting the 
Norwegian Council, and as these debts were never paid, the mort- 
gaged islands were annexed to Scotland, and Norway was thus made 
to pay the whole expense of the marriage of the king’s daughter.” 
But traces of Norwegian days still remain in the place names affixed 
to the islands, in their dialects, and in such notable monuments of 
architecture as the Cathedral of Kirkwall, erected by Ragnvald, 
jarl of Orkney, 1137-1156. “It is the mightiest monument left by 
the Norsemen in the West, indeed, next to Trondhjem Cathedral, 
the oldest monument of the whole ancient Norway.” What irony 
of fate that into the harbor of Kirkwall during this past year of war 
many a Northern ship has been hustled for search. 

As an example of the author’s interpretation of an historical 
period, one may quote from his able analysis of the prophecy and 
failure of the Kalmar Union of 1397, when Norway with Sweden and 
Denmark was united under one crown, but without a constitution 
to define their relations. ‘“‘A new era seemed now to have dawned 
for the Northern peoples, or, rather, a new era might have dawned, 
if the rulers who were guiding their destinies had possessed the 
necessary wisdom and foresight. The union of three peoples, so 
closely related in language and nationality that no appreciable 
difference yet existed, augured well for the future. By combining 
their strength, which had hitherto been wasted in wars and rivalries, 
the united Scandinavian kingdoms might have risen into new 
prominence as one of the powers of Europe. Careful amalgamation 
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would soon have obliterated the existing differences, as a friendly 
feeling already existed between the three peoples. Commercially, 
their interests were identical, and a wisely conceived public policy 
would have sought means to strengthen the love for the union, and 
to stimulate the spirit of cooperation against foreign rivals, which 
would soon have welded the neighbors into one nation. But no 
such idea seems to have dawned even upon the keen-witted and 
practical Margaret; her worthless successors were wholly incapable 
of conceiving it.” 

Professor Gjerset’s book is a clear narrative in concise prose, 
built upon the work of standard Norwegian historians such as Munch 
and Sars, checked and brought up to date by all the meticulous in- 
vestigations of recent scholars. H. G. L. 


Graves at Christiania 


By KatTHARINE LEE Bates 


We bore them their own wild heather 
And ashboughs jewelled red; 
There where they sleep together, 


Greatest of Norway’s dead. 


More than the hush of churches, 
Is the hush where Ibsen lies; 
Columned by poplars and birches, 

Vaulted by glorious skies. 


Over that heart undaunted, 
Soars a shaft of labrador, 
Black yet beauty-haunted, 
Marked with the hammer of Thor. 


But what memorial lifted 
To Bjérnson, loved of the folk? 
We sought till our quest had drifted, 
Where tender voices spoke; 


Where never a rail encloses 
That resting-place of fame; 
A little plot of roses, 
Nameless nor needing name. 





Miss Lagerlof at Marbacka 


RS. VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD, who has recently 
given us Selma Lagerléf’s Jerusalem in such appealing 
English form, has kindly loaned to the Review the ac- 
companying attractive photographs from Miss Lagerléf’s country 
home MAarbacka. When we think of her winter house at Falun we 


AMONG THE BIRCHES 


are reminded of Dalecarlia 
and Jerusalem. Marbacka, 
however, lies in Vermland in 
the heart of the country cel- 
ebrated by her Gésta Ber- 
lings Saga. When I visited 
Miss Lagerléf in 1909, Mar- 
backa, the home of her child- 
hood, was being transformed 
from a quaint old dwelling 
to a modern country place, 
and Miss Lagerléf’s interest 
in the carpenters was di- 
vided by her solicitude for 
her aged mother. 

She received me in the 
drawing-room. Discussion 
of my visit to the Jerusalem 
country in Dalecarlia led to 
a series of questions from 
Dr. Lagerléf about the re- 
ligious situation in America 
and the reasons for our mul- 
titude of sects. Her eager- 
ness for information in- 
cluded also American women. 


“Your women interest me so much,” said Miss Lagerléf. “You 
have so many authoresses—Mrs. Howe, for example, and now Mrs. 
Wharton, and you have Mrs. Eddy, who changes the religious con- 
victions of half.a million people. In Sweden we have no women who 


can take such leadership.” 


“How about Saint Birgitta?” I asked. 

“That’s true,” she replied, smiling at a foreigner’s essay into 
Swedish history, “but that was so long ago.” 

But where has America a Selma Lagerlof? H. G. L. 
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Northern Music in America 
Il. NORWEGIAN 


By Cart HANSEN 


ORWEGIAN melodies first played their 
way into American hearts on the magic 
strains of Ole Bull’s violin. The first 

of the great European violinists to tour the 

United States, he drew crowds that could be 

compared to nothing but presidential rallies. 

Longfellow, who was one of his ardent ad- 

mirers, put into his mouth the musician’s tale 

in the Tales of a Wayside Inn and has left us 

a picture of him as the “‘blue-eyed Norseman,” 

standing in an invisible throng of elves and 

sprites, as he told his stories from the Heims- 

kringla interwoven with “fragments of old 

Norwegian tunes that bound in one the sep- 

arate runes.” The wizard of the North caught 

Sraruz or Our Bout IX = the imagination of the American people, and 

when he interspersed his native melodies with 

the strains of the Star Spangled Banner or some popular American 

air, the enthusiasm of his audiences knew no bounds. Ole Bull’s 

first visit occurred in the early ’forties, and he afterwards returned 

many times, spending about half the remaining years of his life in 

this country. His ill-starred attempt to organize a Norwegian Uto- 

pian colony, Oleana, in Pennsylvania, forms one of the most interest- 

ing chapters in our pioneer history. In his old age he married an 

American lady and lived in Madison, Wisconsin, in the house which 
is now the mansion of the Governor of the State. 

Since the time of Ole Bull, Norway has gained a well-defined 
position in American musical circles, a position perhaps more im- 
portant in comparison with its“population than that of any other 
country. The peculiarly vividgand picturesque qualities of Nor- 
wegian music have contributed:,to this result, and it is significant 
that Edvard Grieg, whose art is so deeply colored by the national 
temperament and so steeped in folk-lore, should be the Norwegian 
composer best known and loved in the United States. His enthus- 
iastic American biographer, Henry T. Finck, expressed the con- 
viction that if the great Norwegian had been able to visit this country 
he would have been assured of crowded houses and the most cordial 
welcome ever extended to a foreign composer, but unfortunately 
Grieg’s health did not allow him to undertake the ocean voyage. 
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His works, however, have grown steadily in popularity; entire Grieg 
programmes are not uncommon at our conservatories, and at the 
time of his death, in 1907, memorial concerts were held in many 
American cities. The foremost American symphony orchestras 
have given his compositions an honored place in their repertoire, 
sometimes playing his famous Concerto in A Minor with such artists 
as Pugno, Rosenthal, Hofmann, Bloomfield-Zeisler or Teresa Carreno 
at the solo instrument. The Peer Gynt Suite is played every season 
by American orchestras and is exceedingly popular, while the same 
is true of Grieg’s lyric compositions and of his music to Bjérnson’s 
drama, Sigurd Jorsalfar, especially the March of Homage in the 
latter. His three great sonatas are standard concert numbers with 
most of the noted violinists who appear here, and his ballads have 
for years been familiar to American audiences in the programmes of 
the great concert singers. In the domain of male chorus singing, 
Grieg holds a unique position. Not only Scandinavian but German 
and American organizations have vied with one another in the 
rendition of the inspiring notes of Landkjending, and the fragments 
of the music drama Olaf Trygvason, composed to the text of Bjérnson, 
have been heard at many American musical festivals. A few years 
ago the work was given an excellent performance by the Philharmonic 
Club, of Minneapolis, with a chorus of 250 voices. 

Among other composers who have contributed to the prestige 
of Norwegian music among us, is Johan Svendsen, whose rhapsodies 
seldom fail to make a deep impression upon American audiences. 
There are few concert violinists who have not, at one time or other, 
delighted in playing his beautiful Romance, and his Polonaise, usually 
known as the Coronation March, is a popular orchestra] number. 
Although musical America does not know the best productions of 
Halfdan Kjerulf, the foremost representative in Norway of the ro- 
mantic school, so well as they deserve to be known, he has the dis- 
tinction of having written one of the most popular of all ballads, 
Last Night, and the Norwegian American singing societies never tire 
of rendering his Brudeferden 1 Hardanger as well as many other 
of his lovely songs for quartettes. 

Christian Sinding, the greatest Norwegian composer now living, 
is less distinctively national than Grieg, but his works possess the 
elements that appeal to the musically cultured. The American 
pianist, Arthur Shattuck, has taken a particular interest in the art 
of Sinding, who is his personal friend and has dedicated to him his 
opera Der heilige Berg, performed for the first time in Dessau last 
year. His symphony in D Major has long since had its premiere 
in the United States. Sigurd Lie, who died a few years ago at an 
early age, left a lasting memorial on the American concert stage in 
his delicate tone picture, Soft-footed Snow, the Norwegian title of 
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which is Sne. Johan Halvorsen, director of the orchestra in the 

National Theatre in Christiania, is winning his way to American 

favor by such works as his Vasantasena. Suite and the March of the 

Bojars, which may quite frequently be noted on orchestral pro- 

grammes. The works of Ole Olsen have also met with appreciation, 

while the songs and piano compositions of Agathe Backer Gréndahl, 
Norway’s Chaminade, are per- 
haps better known in private 
musical circles than in the 
concert hall. Among the host 
of younger composers in Nor- 
way, but few are yet known 
to Americans. 

Norwegian music posses- 
ses the inherent merit that 
would have won its way to 
favor in the United States, 
even though no efforts in its 
behalf had been made by 
Americans of Norwegian ex- 
traction. Yet it is of interest 
to note that musicians of 
Norwegian blood, even when 
completely Americanized, dis- 
play a predilection for the 
music of the land of their an- 
cestors. Thus Olive Frem- 
stad, when appearing in con- 

Latah Paddle cert, usually gives a group of 
Scandinavian songs. She was 
born of a Norwegian father and a Swedish mother, passed her child- 
hood in Norway, and is the foremost among the singers of Scandi- 
navian origin whose musical education began in the United States. 
A considerable number of singers have come from Norway and 
have made a career for themselves in church or concert work in their 
respective localities. Boston may be proud of Aagot Lunde Wright, 
Sigrid Lunde Souther, and Kathinka Paulsen White. In Chicago 
Ragna Linne,'a pupil of Madame Marchesi, has for many years 
been one of the most highly esteemed teachers of voice culture, and 
through her own singing as well as through the work of her pupils 
she has. stimulated enthusiasm for Norwegian ballads. Ancther 
Norwegian pupil of Marchesi is Dagny Mordt Rolland who, together 
with her husband, the violinist Halfdan Rolland, taught at Wells 
College, Aurora, New York. Among the numerous Norwegians in 
the faculties of American schools of music may be mentioned Uni 
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Lund who, during the last eight years of her life, was vocal teacher 
at the College of Fine Arts connected with the Syracuse University. 
She was a sister of the composer, Signe Lund, who for a number of 
years has made Chicago her home, and of Birgit Lund, teacher of 
singing in Tacoma. Their cousin is Charlotte Lund, of New York, 
who is a favorite soprano singer. Anna Smith Behrens was for many 
years the foremost vocal teacher of Minneapolis, and inspired a 
large number of pupils with love for Norwegian songs. In that 
city too, Valborg Hoving 
Stub at one-time had a large 
circle of pupils and promoted 
interest in\Norwegian songs 
by publishing collections of 
them with English text. The 
Norwegian{tenor, Lorentz 
Severin Skougaard, whodied 
in New York in 1885, gained 
considerable renown under 
the name of Severini. There 
are today a number of!sing- 
ers and instrumental artists 
of Norwegian descent ap- 
pearing on the American 
concert stage. The young 
violinist Cordelia Lee has 
received the plaudits of large 
audiences in our principal 
cities, from New York to San 
Francisco. 

The Norwegians in Amer- 
ica have not yet produced 
any composer who has be- 
come renowned outside of 
his own nationality, though 
there are several who have 
written songs of real merit, 
which are very popular with 
their countrymen. Naar 
fjordene blaaner, by Alfred 
Paulsen in Chicago, is a 
favorite song for male choruses in Norway as well as among Scan- 
dinavians in this country. Other Norwegian-American composers 
are F. Melius Christiansen, director of the musical department of 
St. Olaf College, a writer of many choral works, and whose arrange- 
ments of chorales show a fine musical taste; Gerhard Tonning of Se- 


MapaMe Raena LINNE 
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attle, composer of a music drama as well as of numerous instru- 
mental pieces; Erik Oulie of Minneapolis, John Dahle of St. Paul, 
and Rudolph Moeller of Seattle, who have all composed many part 
songs; Odin Renning, who died some years ago in Milwaukee; Hen- 
rik Gunnerson in Minneapolis; T. Tjernagel of Story City, Iowa, and 
Frederick E. Blichfeldt of California. The most noted Norwegian 
composer who has ever worked in this country was Edmund Neu- 
pert, who for four years was a teacher of the piano in New York, 
until his death occurred there in 1888. On his deathbed he com- 
posed the melody to which Bjérnson afterwards wrote the text, 
Syng mig hjem. 

Male chorus singing flourishes in Norwegian-American com- 
munities; some of our larger cities have as many as half a dozen 
organizations. The Norwegian Singers’ Association of America, 
whose director-in-chief is Jens Flaaten of Duluth, embraces about 
fifty societies. During the twenty-five years of its life the associa- 
tion has arranged biennial festivals at which Norwegian music is 
presented with the aid of capable soloists and orchestra. A notable 
event in the history of the organization was the visit of a chorus 
of about two hundred voices, under the leadership of Emil Biorn, to 
the Norwegian Centennial in 1914, where it took part in the great song 
festival held at the Exposition. The choruses of the Pacific Coast 
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have their own organization under the direction of Carlo A. Sperati 
and those of the East under Ole Windingstad. The interest in male 
chorus singing received a mighty stimulus in 1905, when a Student’s 
Chorus from Christiania University, under the leadership of O. A. 
Grondahl, toured the United States. 

Song festivals have also been arranged in recent years by the 
larger Norwegian-American church bodies, the local church choirs 
uniting to form a large mixed chorus of as much as a thousand voices. 
The St. Olaf choir has shown unusual artistic merit, and its leader, 
F.. Melius Christiansen, has also brought the college band up to a 
high standard of excellence. Both these organizations: have visited 
Norway, and last year the fine band of Luther College, under Carlo 
A. Sperati, played at the Centennial Exposition. Several of the 
Norwegian-American colleges maintain bands, but Norwegian music 
apparently does not constitute an essential part of their repertoire. 

While the various choruses draw their support from men and 
women in every walk of life, the orchestral work, demanding a long 
specialized training, is naturally of slower growth. Yet there are 
Norwegian members in most of the large American orchestras, and 
last season the City Orchestra of New York was led by Arthur 
Bergh, who was born in St. Paul, of Norwegian parents. One note- 
worthy organization has been formed by the young Norwegian con- 
ductor, Ole Windingstad, in the Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, which has played at the two concerts of the American- 
Scandinavian Society in Carnegie hall, as well as at numerous other 
concerts and has won much favorable comment in the metropolitan 
press. 
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Winter Sports in Sweden 


SWEDEN Is A PARADISE FOR WINTER SPORTSMEN. LAKE AND River, Rounp HiLisipE AND 
CoMPANIONABLE MounrtalIn, FoREsT AND PLAIN MANTLED WITH IcE AND SNow OFFER BY THEIR GRAD- 
vaTING Varrety Every Form or Exercise. In Peace Tres, Encuisn Lovers or Sport Visit 
SrockHoLM To Witness THE Nordiska Spelen, a ‘Winter OtympiaD,” InsTITUTED IN 1901, HELD 
Every Four Years anp Dvr AGAIN IN January, 1917. In Winter THE Frozen Waters ABovuTt 
StrockHoLM Exursit a ConcouRsE OF SKATERS, THE WHITE, FLUTTERING SaIxs or IcE Boats TacKING 
AGAINST THE Winp, Licnut Racine Sitepces Drawn By Swirt, Garty CAPARISONED HorseEs, AND 
Even AvTomMosBILes DriveEN at HicH Sprep Across THE Harp, GLITTERING SuRFACE. THE SPEC- 


So.tprers on Sk1 Drawn By CAVALRY 
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Ice Boats Sart SKATING 


TATORS ARE PROTECTED AGAINST THE ARcTIC Buasts BY Heavy Furs, THEIR FEET ENVELOPED IN HUGE 
SHoes or Straw. A Form or Ice Sport Mucu Cutrivatep Is THAT OF SKATING WITH A Sait. IT 18 
Dirricutt To Make Heapway AGAINST THE WIND, BuT BY Ho.pineG A HuGeE Sait Beninp Him, THE 
SkaTER Can Arran, Berore A StirF BREEZE, A SPEED or Firry Knots aN Hour. Tuer Mizitary, 
Atso, OnE SEES MANEUVERING ON SKI Across THE PLains. Many SWEDES FROM THE CITIES SPEND 
Terr Curistmas Houipays up IN JAMTLAND, CoastiInc AMONG THE Mounrtarns. From Kine To 
PEASANT, PracTicaLLy Every Citizen or SWEDEN HAS His Favorite Form or REcREATION Out oF 
Doors. THe Crown PRINCESS—FORMERLY Princess MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT—1IS DEVOTED TO 
HockEY AND HAS ORGANIZED A TEAM oF CRAcK WoMEN PLAYERS. 


SMALL WONDER THAT THIS NATION OF WINTER SPORTSMEN TRIUMPHED IN 1912 IN THE FirTH 
OLYMPIAD. 


, Photographs Reprod ced by courtesy of the Swedish Foreign Office 
° 
CoasttInec AT ARE IN JAMTLAND 





Yuletide Recipes 


UTFISK forms a part of the old-fashioned Christmas dinner in 
Sweden as well as in Norway. Take nine pounds of dried fish 
sawed into six inch lengths, place in a wooden tub and cover 

with cold water. Let it remain for a week, changing the water four 
times. Take up and place in a solution made of two pounds of 
slaked lime and one and one third of a pound of washing soda in 
fifteen quarts of water. Put a weight on top to keep the pieces in 
place as they swell and add more water if required to cover them. 
About a week is required to swell them properly. As the pieces swell, 
take them out, rinse thoroughly, and place in cold water, which 
should be changed twice daily forthe first few days. In eight days 
it should be ready to use. If you do not care to go through this 
lengthy process, you can buy the prepared lutfisk from your Scan- 
dinavian grocer. Cut it into pieces of the required size, skin and 
wash. Tie them in a cloth and put into salted boiling water to cook 
for ten or fifteen minutes until tender. Serve with rich cream sauce. 
In Skane drawn butter and prepared mustard are used instead. 
—Mrs. C. L. Eckman, Jamestown. 

FISH PUDDING is liked even by those who do not care for the 
orthodox lutfisk. Take fresh haddock or similar fish, as much as is 
required, cut and scrape the flesh from the bones and put the meat 
through a fine-cutting meat-grinder six or seven times. Place in a 
large bowl, pound and beat with a wooden masher until it becomes 
pasty and doughlike. To insure success this process must be very 
thorough. Add salt and nutmeg according to taste. For every two 
pounds of fish add two egg yolks or one whole egg, and butter of the 
size of a hickory nut. Thin with cream or unskimmed milk to the 
consistency of soft mush (not too soft). In baking, use if possible a 
form in the shape of a fish. Butter well and dust with bread crumbs 
or flour which has been browned a little. Serve with melted butter 
or butter and water thickened with flour to the consistency of cream. 
—Mrs. Gustav Andreen, Rock Island. 

MEAT BALLS: Two and one half pounds of round steak ground 
three times, one half pound of marrow or suet, one tablespoonful of 
salt, one small teaspoonful of ground mace, one pint of cream, one 
pint of milk. Pound the meat and fat steadily for a while. Add the 
mace. Add the milk and cream gradually in small portions and 
pound until the mixture is smooth and can be shaped into balls of 
the size of a walnut; the secret of good meat balls is pounding the 
substance to a smooth, elastic paste. To make stock in which to 
cook the balls, take two soup bones and one pound of soup meat. 
Wash and put in a kettle with enough water to cover it. Add a 
teaspoonful of salt and boil thoroughly. Strain the bones and meat 
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from the stock. Set to cool and remove the fat. When ready to 
cook the balls, heat the stock and cook a few at a time. When all 
are done, place them in a stone jar and pour strained stock over them. 
Melt the skimmed fat and pour on top. In this way the balls are 
sealed and can be kept in a cool place well preserved for several 
weeks. The balls may be served in brown gravy made from the stock 
together with the whole yolks of hard-boiled eggs as a meat course, 
or they may be served in clear bouillon for a soup course.—Maren 
Michelet, Minneapolis. 


GOOSE WITH BROWNED POTATOES belongs to the tra- 
ditional Danish Christmas dinner. After the goose has been cut 
open and cleaned, wash, dry, and rub it well on the inside with salt 
and pepper. Pare and quarter two pounds of apples and mix with 
one pound of prunes, stuff the goose with these and sew it together. 
Rub thoroughly with salt on the outside. Roast in oven for about 
three hours, basting frequently. 

Boil two pounds of small round potatoes. Stir one-fourth of a 
pound of butter and a heaping tablespoonful of brown sugar in a 
saucepan until they form a light brown fluid, add a tablespoonful 
of boiling water, and put in the potatoes.—M. H., Boston. 


RED CABBAGE is a good vegetable to be used with roast goose 
or duck for the Christmas dinner. Select a medium-sized head and 
cut into thin slices. Add one fourth of a pound of butter, one cup 
of sugar, one cup of vinegar, one cup of water, half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Cook in a double boiler for two or two and a half hours. The 
drippings of roast goose or fresh ham may be used instead of butter, 
and many prefer it.—J. 0., Brooklyn. 


SPICED MEAT ROLL is fine for sandwiches. Five pounds of 
flank of beef or mutton, two pounds of lean pork. Trim the sinews 
and fat from the flank and cut it into three or four pieces. Cut the 
pork into strips, lay them on the flank, and season with salt, pepper, 
ginger, all-spice, and onion if liked. Roll together and sew up the 
side with cord. Place in salt for several days. When wanted, boil 
until tender, first twisting a cord around it to prevent it from burst- 
ing. Press under a heavy weight until cold. Saltpeter improves 
the meat.—Mrs Peer O. Stromme, Madison. 


MARROW PUDDING is a modern Norwegian dessert. Whip 
one pint of cream with four ounces of sugar. Add seven ounces of 
crumbs of sweet zwieback, four ounces of white flour, one pound of 
chopped ox marrow, ten yolks of eggs, thoroughly beaten, a little 
cardamom and lemon juice according to taste, and lastly the whites 
of ten eggs, beaten stiff. Cook in a double boiler for two or three 
hours. When ready to serve, pour cognac or rum over the pudding 
and set fire to it—Fru Laura Bryn, Norwegian Legation, Washington. 
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APPLE PUDDING is made in Denmark in many savory 
varieties. The following is from Férslévgaard. Make a rich apple 
sauce, quite thick. Add some good jelly or rum. Pour into a wide 
platter to make a large surface. Stir the yolks of three eggs with 
three large tablespoonfuls of sugar until white. Blanch one fourth 
of a pound of almonds, chop fine and stir into the eggs. Add the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs with twenty drops of strong almond 
extract. Cover the surface of the apple sauce with the batter, and 
sprinkle with sugar. Bake in a hot oven until it is a nice brown. 
Serve cold with whipped cream.—Mrs. Sara M. Nergaard, Brooklyn. 


JOLA GRAUTUR is the Icelandic variety of the rice pudding which 
is a regular Christmas dish in the Scandinavian countries. Wash 
one cup of rice and one cup of seedless raisins. Break one stick of 
cinnamon into small bits. Put all together in a saucepan with two 
cups of cold water and cook. When the water has boiled down, add 
one quart of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Boil three quarters of an hour. Serve hot with ground cin- 
namon, sugar, and cream.—Mrs. R. Marteinsson, Winnipeg. 


SWEDISH ORANGE BREAD. Set a sponge in the evening 
with two cups of fine rye flour, two quarts of wheat flour, one large 
cup of shortening, two cups of molasses, two quarts of warm milk, 
the grated rind of four oranges. In the morning knead with wheat 
flour until hard. When it has risen, make into loaves of the re- 
quired size. Let it rise again and bake an hour or more in a moder- 
ately hot oven.—Mrs. Ernst Pihlblad, Lindsborg, Kansas. 

FATTIGMANDSBAKKELSE (poor man’s cake) is seldom 
wanting from the Norwegian Christmas baking. Sift one and one 
fourth quart of flour. Beat five eggs very evenly and steadily, add- 
ing gradually seven tablespoonfuls of cream, six tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, three tablespoonfuls of brandy, some of the flour, 
one fourth of a cup of melted butter, and more flour. Knead it on the 
board, adding flour until it is just stiff enough to be rolled out very thin. 
Keep it cool while working. Cut out in diamond shapes and fry in 
lard, which must have boiled a little while before the cakes are put 


in. No spices are required for this recipe.—Mrs. Fredrikke Schjédt 
Palmer, New Haven. 


PEPPER NUTS. One cup of butter, one and one half cups of 
sugar, two thirds of a cup of sweet cream, two teaspoonfuls of pepper, 
one cake of yeast, about five or six cups of flour. The yeast must be 
dissolved in a little lukewarm water. Mix the ingredients in the 
evening and let the dough stand over night, but be careful that it 
does not get too cold. Roll it out on the board in rolls of the thickness 
of a finger and cut into bits of about two thirds of an inch in length. 
Bake in a rather hot oven.—Mrs. Laur. Larsen, Decorah. 





Editorial 


Americanism This is the hour of “America for Americans!” 

That revival of the sense of nationality which has 
broken the bounds of Europe, has spread also to the United States, 
and our good citizens, especially those of foreign birth, are being called 
upon to assert their Americanism by joining patrioticforganizations 
or stating their position. Extremists assert that Americanism is 
something fixed and stationary, a sacred Anglo-Saxon tradition 
handed down from colonial times and incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion, before which immigrants from other lands must efface all that 
they nold dear. At the other extreme are those who maintain that 
the American idea is growing and progressive, given new form and 
richness in each generation by the stream of fresh blood and idealism 
which we welcome to our brotherhood from abroad. The correct 
position lies between these two. Our liberties are indeed fixed; 
our civilization also wears and will always wear a certain well-defined 
American character, but it is perforce cosmopolitan and, like all 
traditions, subject to growth and change. 

The descendant of Northern stock, with his inherited conceptions 
of liberty, finds no difficulty in assimilating into loyal American citi- 
zenship. He is no less loyal if he encourage in his children andJhis 
neighbors an appreciation of what Scandinavia has to contribute to 
us in social betterment, music, painting, or the drama. 

A sane and judicial point of view was that taken by Mr. William 
H. Short, treasurer of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, in 
a recent letter to Mr. John A. Stewart, of New York, from which 
we are allowed to quote. ‘I have been and am actively associated 
with organizations whose aim is to keep the descendants of some of 
our}admirable foreign groups conscious of the virtues and the culture 
of the race from which they sprang and to lead them to conserve 
these for the enrichment of American life. I continue loyal to all 
such effort, but it ought, of course, to be accepted as a fundamental 
principle that American institutions and ideals shall constitute the 
warp into which the many-hued threads of our national life shall be 
woven. That this is not done, is mainly the fault of/our native stock, 
who have often flouted and more often failed to understand, to em- 
body, and to defend the fundamental principles of our institutions 
and life. It is time that we clarify our understanding of what Amer- 
icanism is and form a truer appreciation of its worth. We shall then, 
and only then, by the warmth and power of our idealism'be able to 
fuse alien groups into our national life.” 

The Editors of the Review invite brief letters defining “ Amer- 
icanism.” 
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Translation In addition to the regular Slavic studies, Harvard 
Courses University offers a course in Russian literature, in 

which students read English translations instead of 
the originals. There are many who have not time for the gruelling 
preliminary studies necessary to acquire sufficient mastery of a 
language to appreciate its literary beauties, who may yet find profit 
from hearing lectures and reading translations. Such a course in 
Scandinavian for Americans is being given this year at the University 
of Wisconsin by Prof. Julius E. Olson. It is entitled “Scandinavian 
Classics,” and among the books of reference used are the Classics 
published by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. The year 
was begun with a study of Saxo’s Historia Danica and the King’s 
Mirror. Then Professor Olson will take up Holberg, Oehlenschliger, 
Tegnér, Runeberg, and later some of the more modern authors, 
dwelling particularly on such works as have become classics, and 
which are in translation accessible to American students. Other 
universities may well follow the example of Professor Olson, who is 
in this as in other respects one of the pioneers of Scandinavian 
studies in America. Translation courses should only be offered, how- 
ever, as a supplement to a department already offering linguistic- 
literary courses. 


Four Weeks _ Bjiérnson’s When the Young Vine Blooms, in a trans- 
of Bjornson lation by Arvid Paulson, was selected to open the 

first season of the Modern Stage, by means of which 
the distinguished German actor, Emanuel Reicher, is presenting a 
series of literary plays to New York audiences. After a week 
of subscription nights, beginning November 16, it was to be re- 
peated at popular prices for three weeks. In spite of the finished 
art of Mr. Reicher and his company, the majority of the newspapers 
have failed to see the humor and wisdom of Bjérnson’s comedy. 
The critic of the Sun takes occasion to remark that all plays of Scan- 
dinavian origin are “altogether provincial in their point of view.” 
It would be difficult, however, to find in Scandinavia, outside of 
“Trangvik,” anything more provincial than the attitude of a metro- 
politan critic, who expects all drama to be constructed according to 
a New York formula. Northern plays are written for leisurely audi- 
ences, who have time to enjoy the psychological unfolding of character, 
and do not require to have their interest stimulated by an exciting 
plot. With their habit of probing more deeply into human life, they 
are not content to leave the hero and heroine at the marriage altar, 
and they do not look upon all stirring of the blood beneath a wrinkled 
skin as absurd or indecorous. Bjérnson’s play deals with the middle- 
aged, whose loves and longings always appear to the young like un- 
seemly antics, or at best uninteresting. The American stage seems 
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to have standardized this youthful point of view, and only so can we 
explain the horror of some critics over the mutual love and plighted 
troth of an older man and a young girl—who, by the way, is not his 
niece, though Norwegian custom leads her to call him “uncle.” 

The American avidity for ‘‘action” has evidently obtused the 
perceptions of habitual theatre-goers to all nuances of feeling, and 
therefore, the harmless romancings of the elderly estranged couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arvik, are interpreted as covering unspeakable ini- 
quities that only exist in the minds of the critics. 

The situation gains humor from the fact that Scandinavians 
have as little comprehension of the American stage. They regard 
our taste for melodrama as the mark of an unripe culture, and believe 
our national drama to be symbolized by that ancient classic, The 
James Boys of Missouri. An international language of the mind and 
heart is much needed. 


Musical Two new musical organizations have sprung to life in 
Chicago Chicago under circumstances that promise well for their 

future. The Review has several times referred to the 
good work done by the Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra of New 
York. It is a pleasure to note that Chicago also has its Scandinavian- 
American Orchestra, which, under the leadership of Frederik Fred- 
eriksen, gave its first concert, October 24, in Orchestra Hall, with 
so much success that it was decided to make the organization per- 
manent. The soloists were Marie Sundelius, soprano; Oscar Berg- 
strém, baritone; and Marie Bergeson, piano. Among the com- 
posers represented were Hugo Alfvén, Fini Henriques, Séderman, 
Alnaes, Svendsen, Grieg, and Sibelius. 

A Swedish choral club has been formed under the leadership of 
Edgar Nelson and is rehearsing Handel’s Messiah with a view to 
giving it in public at an early date. The president of the club is 
Mr. C. S. Peterson, whose activity in behalf of Swedish-American 
art has been described in a recent article in the Revirw. The treasurer 
is Mr. Henry S. Henschen, and the secretary is Mr. Carl Elofson. 


The The third annual concert of the American- 
Scandinavian Scandinavian Society will be given in Carnegie 
Concerts in Hall on March 25. Mr. Ole Windingstad, whose 
New York work was highly commended in Musical America, 

will again conduct the Scandinavian Symphony 
Orchestra and the United Male Choruses of New York. As soloists, 
the committee hope to engage the soprano, Marie Sundelius of 
Boston, and the ’cellist, Herman Sandby, of Philadelphia. The two 
previous concerts have been marked musical successes, and that 
now contemplated will add a welcome innovation in the way of 
popular prices. 











Current Events 
Norway 


@The Radical party received a plurality at the general elections on 
October 11, and the Gunnar Knudsen ministry will, therefore, remain 
in power. The chief issues were the national defenses and the up- 
building of the agricultural resources of the country. The Con- 
servative-Liberals, backed by the Landmandsforbund, had put in 
their platform the unpopular plank an import duty on grain. The 
Radicals, on the other hand, will try to achieve the same result by a 
Government monopoly; Norwegian grain will be purchased at an 
advanced price and sold at the same rate as the foreign product. 
The party leans toward State socialism and is committed to compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes. In the matter of strengthening 
the defenses it occupies a middle ground. @ The outstanding fact 
in the elections is the gain of the Socialists who, on a programme 
of disarmament, polled 192,313 of the original voters, the Radicals 
receiving 233,525, and the coalition of Conservatives and Liberals, 
183,838. It is estimated that the Socialist ranks were swelled by 
fifty-four per cent. of the women of the poorer classes, who were 
enfranchised through the removal of the property qualification 
from women voters by the law of 1913, and who voted for the first 
time for members of the Storting. @[So far as it is known at this 
writing, no woman was elected to the Storting. Under the present 
election laws, which divide the country into one-man districts, it is 
extremely difficult for a woman to poll a majority of all the votes in 
her district. The women’s organizations will, no doubt, concentrate 
their efforts in the next three-year period upon enacting laws more 
favorable to their cause. @ Morgenbladet editorially issues a strong 
warning to Norwegian business men not to enter into individual 
agreements with the British Government. A contract is reprinted 
by which the canneries in Stavanger pledge themselves not to export 
their products to any country except those designated by Great 
Britain. The firms are to subject their accounts to British inspec- 
tion and are to bear the expense of the British controller who thus 
violates their rights as neutrals. It is unofficially understood that 
the penalty for disobedience will be the stopping of shipments of 
oil from South European countries to the canneries. @{ Norwegian 
shipyards have been unable to satisfy the demand upon them for 
more tonnage and have placed large orders in the United States. 
@ The faculty of the University of Norway has re-elected Professor 
Bredo Morgenstierne rector of the institution for a period of three 
years. @The State Railroads show a surplus of 4,016,000 kroner 
for the years 1914 and 1915. 
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Sweden 


@The representatives of the Swedish and British Governments 
meeting in Stockholm have so far failed to reach any agreement re- 
garding the disputed points of trade. The Swedes consistently 
refuse to submit to British control of their business and inspection 
of their books. The press, while staunchly supporting the Swedish 
representatives, is moderate in tone, and there is no doubt that the 
people as a whole still ardently desire peace. The Socialist leader, 
Hjalmar Branting, advised greater pliancy; although the Swedes 
were technically within their rights, he declared, the British irritation 
was not wholly unfounded, since there had been a considerable 
amount of illegal export to Germany in spite of the watchfulness of 
the Government. @The situation is not without danger. The 
Activists, though few in number, have some fiery leaders. Among 
them is Dr. Adrian Molin, who in the Activist organ, Det nya Sverige, 
urges his countrymen to take the part of Germany so early in the 
game that Sweden will be allowed a voice in dictating the terms of 
peace. Another article in the same paper, counsels the Swedes to 
play the part of Prussia in the North and declares that the time is 
come to deal Russia a staggering blow, to liberate Finland, and to 
cement the Scandinavian kingdoms in a united foreign policy. The 
article has been sharply commented on in the Norwegian papers, 
though all refuse to accept it as an expression of the feclingtof the 
Swedish people as a whole. @The University of Uppsala has been 
considered a stronghold of German sentiment, but the United Stu- 
dents, in a hotly contested election, recently rebuked their president, 
Docent Elias Wessén, for sending a sympathetic telegram to the 
students of Germany. @ The shifting of the battle-ground of British 
and Germans to the Baltic has brought the war very near the shores 
of Sweden. On October 21, a nervous German commander of an 
armored trawler, mistaking the Swedish submarine Hvalen for a 
British boat, fired half a dozen shots at it, injuring one man so severely 
that he afterwards died. The German Government has offered rep- 
aration and apologies. @Some anxiety is felt in Sweden on account 
of the Russian fortifications recently constructed on the island of 
Aland, less than fifty miles from the Swedish coast. @ Food shows 
an increase in price ranging from one hundred and six per cent. for 
yellow peas to twenty-five per cent. for beef and white bread. The 
Socialist-Democrat party, on October 25, passed a resolution severely 
condemning the Government for failing to regulate prices in accord- 
ance with the needs of the consumers. @ The price of coal is almost 
doubled, and the coast steamers are burning wood. It is hoped this 
situation will be relieved by the importation of Belgian coal, which, 
however, must be carried in German bottoms. 
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Denmark 


@ Following the entrance of British submarines into the Baltic, the 
Germans, on September 24, mined the international waters of Ore- 
sund, south of the Drogden light-ship, not many miles from Copen- 
hagen. The first casualty was that of the three-masted schooner 
Veset, which attempted to make the passage without a pilot and was 
carried by wind and current into the mine field and blown up. Stricter 
precautions have been taken to prevent further accidents; ships are 
cautioned to engage a Danish pilot for the northern part of the pas- 
sage and to follow closely the instructions of the German pilot sta- 
tions in passing the mine field. The feeling in Copenhagen is decidedly 
nervous. @ The total losses of the Danish merchant marine from 
mines, torpedoes, and fire, up to September 25, was twenty-five. @In 
spite of all calamities the fleet has maintained its normal size, but there 
is not a sufficient surplus to allow tonnage to leave the country, and 
the Government, therefore, issued a prohibition against selling Danish 
ships abroad. The decree, coming unexpectedly, roused indignation 
in shipping circles and caused a depression in shipping shares which 
had been very much inflated. @ The prices of the necessities of life 
continue to soar. Fuel and butter are especially abnormal. 
q Within a short time six hundred five-year contracts, affecting tens 
of thousands of workers, will expire. The employers have declared 
their unwillingness to renew the contracts with new schedules based 
on the present high cost of living, though they are ready to give some 
temporary relief. The workmen feel such an arrangement to be 
unsatisfactory, and conflicts may be looked for. @[An example of 
Danish cooperation is the Workmen’s Building Society, which is 
constructing a block of buildings containing homes for eighty-six 
families. ‘The best materials are used, and the rooms are made as 
attractive as possible. A schedule of diminishing rents is so arranged 
that in time the tenants become the owners of their homes. In the 
two years since it was organized the Society has built six blocks with 
a total cost of two million kroner. <A loan of 150,000 kroner has been 
received from the State. @ Three of the most noted of the Danish 
folk high schools, Askov, Vallekilde, and Rédkilde, all founded 
shortly after the last disastrous war with Germany, celebrated their 
fiftieth anniversary last November. @A statue of King Christian 
IX was unveiled, on September 26, in front of the Government build- 
ing in Reykjavik, as a mark of gratitude for the free Constitution 
which Iceland received at his hands and which the present king 
has extended. @About two thousand Icelandic horses have been 
imported to Denmark during the summer and autumn, at prices 
double what are usually received. 





Books 


STRINDBERG IN 1915 


Master Otor. A Drama in Five Acts. By August Strindberg. Translated 
from the Swedish with an Introduction by Edwin Bjérkman (from the Prose 
Version of 1872). New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
1915. xxiii and 125 pages. Price $1.50. 

THe GeERMAN LIEUTENANT, AND OTHER Stories. By August Strindberg. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1915. 295 pages. Price $1.25. 

ApventT. A Play in Five Acts. By August Strindberg. Translated from the 
German by Claud Field. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1915. Price 75 cents net. 
Mr. Bjérkman is continuing in his splendid task of presenting Strindberg’s 

plays to the American people. Master Olof was particularly needed in this con- 

nection, as nothing quite so early in Strindberg’s literary career had been offered 
us before, and we, therefore, are now in a position to study this first phase of his 
activity with some knowledge of the material. Of course, in the work of any man 
so young as he was when he wrote Master Olof, there is usually much more of 
general type in the delineation of character than of actual personal individualiza- 
tion: the world appeals to the young, who always seem exceptional to themselves, 
as full of uniform types. That, I suppose, is the first impression upon reading 
Schiller’s Robbers, or Ibsen’s Catiline, or Strindberg’s Master Olof. But just because 
types are represented as so distinctly good or evil, there is a titanic flavor about this 
play which makes it more sympathetic than the work Schiller or Ibsen turned out 
at the same age, and the delineation of mere types is in itself sometimes more 
inspiring than precise psychological analysis. At any rate, Strindberg is a thor- 
ough Swede in the way in which, in this play, he sacrifices the latter to the former. 

A Dane, if one may venture on a discussion of nationai traits, always a dangerous 

and foolish occupation, would probably have chosen the opposite course. Act 

III, Scene 2, has an interesting conversation between Olof and his bride Chris- 

tine, in which he reads her, as a joke, a frightfully uninteresting philosophical 

extract (p. 75), which completely confuses her, while (p. 76) he confesses that her 
embroidery is as far beyond him as his philosophy is beyond her. Here Strind- 
berg anticipates the peculiar aberration, in very innocent form, to be sure, that 
was to become the obsession of his later years: the horrible impropriety of having 
man encroach on woman’s sphere, or woman on man’s, a view that is usually 
found in the expressions of those to whom the facts of sexual difference appeal, 
as they did to Strindberg, with more than reasonable force. Mr. Bjérkman ex- 

plains his omission of the cosmic epilogue written for the 1878 version (p. XX) 

satisfactorily; those who wish to read it in an English translation will find one, 

from the pen of Mr. Felix Grendon, in the International (a monthly, New York) 

for 1911. 

The German Lieutenant (Samveiskval, in the original), is one of Strindberg’s 
finest short stories, and one which is exceedingly timely. The chief character is a 
German lieutenant in the Franco-German war of 1870, who is obliged by the 
severity of the regulations under which he works, to have three “snipers” shot, 
without trial. After their execution he is driven mad by remorse. His insanity 
finally yields to treatment and, while recovering in Switzerland, after the war, he 
develops plans for a brotherhood of nations, a sort of United States of Europe, 
such as has been frequently spoken of by various reformers since the beginning of 
the present war. The story was written in 1884, and usually appears in a col- 
lection called Utopier i Verkligheten, which includes three other stories: Over 
Molnen (in an English translation, Above the Clouds, in the International 
for September, 1915); Nybyggnad, and Aterfall. The other stories in this: : , 
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English volume, of which we suspect Claud Field to be the translator, are taken 

from Strindberg’s Svenska Oden och Aventyr, and include: Over-Refinement (Odlad 

Frukt), Unwelcome (En ovalkomen), Higher Aims (Hégre Andamal), Paul and 

Peter (Pal och Per), The Last Shot (Sista Skottet). The fact that most of the 

_— are of warlike character may be explained by the present situation in 
urope. 

Advent is notable chiefly for the fact that it shows Strindberg in his most 
characteristic and impressive vein; when he depicts untrammeled malevolence 
exercising its powers. The Lagman and the Lagmanska are as spiteful and crim- 
inal an old couple as he has ever created, and he has made the attempt a number 
of times. Cruel maltreatment of the young, petty and low misappropriation of 
funds, the most sordid of the cares and stings of life, are subjects of which this 
diseased mind never tired, although even a very sympathetic reader must be 
occasionally bored by them. But why should Mr. Claud Field, who is an ex- 
ceedingly gifted and successful translator, always translate from the German of 
Schering, instead of using the Swedish original? I grant that his translations are 
smooth, elegant, and faithful, but slight inconsistencies in the rendition of proper 
names betray the use of the German text. Jacosp WittmMeR HARTMANN. 


Tue Sone or THE Lark. By Willa Sibert Cather. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1915. 489 pages. Price $1.40. 


Willa Sibert Cather has again written a novel with a Swedish-American girl 
of the West for a heroine. Like 0, Pioneers, The Song of the Lark is a story of 
large achievement in which love plays a secondary part. In the former, Alex- 
andra sets her face toward the conquest of the Nebraska wilderness; in the latter, 
Thea Kronborg leaves the pioneer community of Moonstone, Colorado, to work 
out her destiny as an operatic singer. Both are cast in a more heroic mould than 
we are wont to find in modern fiction. In literature as in life, mediocrity and the 
small easy virtues that make the social machine glide smoothly have been too 
much exalted, and the soul that labors over hard on its own salvation has some- 
times been called selfish. Miss Cather will have none of these altruistic vaporings; 
her book carries its own message of the supreme value of the truly great individual. 

Almost from her babyhood, the heroine of The Song of the Lark fights passion- 
ately, though half unconsciously, for room for her own soul to stand and grow. 
When the brood of brothers and sisters gather under the dining-room lamp, she 
steals away to her attic room to lie awake by the open window and feel life pul- 
sate within and around her. Moonstone resents her, as the small town always 
resents the unusual. Even her father, the Swedish Methodist minister, feels 
her earnestness as almost indecorous. She comes into the full heritage of her 
— through what seem uncouth strivings; her character is by no means always 

ovely and harmonious, though she has an essential nobleness. She fails to go 
to the death-bed of her mother, and she sends away her lover, not because she 
chooses a career, but because her career chooses her with a driving and impelling 
force. Yet with all this searing and lopping of the blossoms of her rich nature, 
she gains a power that enables her to give the friends who have believed in her, 
far more in hours of golden joy than they have ever given her. Even Moon- 
stone feels the thrill of her personality as a salt current in its brackish waters. 
The story of Thea Kronborg is great because it makes us believe in greatness. 
Miss Cather paints on a broad canvas crowded with figures. Like the author of 
Middlemarch, she makes whole communities pass before our eyes, but the story 
is told with modern crispness, and our American variety of races gives vividr.<ss te 
her narrative. An especially appealing figure is that of Thea’s Swedish mother, 
who in her large patience and noble strength reminds one of the Dalecarlian 
women of Selma Lagerlof. 


Brief Notes 


The index of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, Volume III, is now 
ready and may be had free by application to the office. Those who desire, may 
send in the six numbers for 1915 with one dollar. They will be attractively 
bound in cloth with gold lettering and the seal of the Foundation stamped in 
gold on the side. The volume will be returned postpaid. 


The Scandinavian Educational Association, composed of teachers of Scan- 
dinavian languages, held its first annual meeting in Minneapolis in connection 
with that of the Minnesota Educational Association. The charter members are 
about fifty teachers in American schools in the State. The president is Professor 
A. A. Stomberg. 


English and American students of Swedish will find an invaluable companion 
in A. Louis Elmquist’s little primer of “Swedish Phonology.” Professor Elm- 
quist’s rigorous philological training at Uppsala and elsewhere enables him to 
state the facts of Swedish pronunciation with the voice of final authority. This 
book will assure the teacher and assist the student to determine to a nicety the 
peculiarities of Swedish accent and the Skj-sound. The writer can give the vol- 
ume no more sincere recommendation than to say that it has been put into instant 
use in his own household. 


A third ship from Iceland within the twelve-month arrived in New York on 
October 21. As the Icelandic Steamship Company could not spare either of 
their two steamers, the good merchants of Iceland chartered a small Norwegian 
tramp steamer called the Botnia. The Botnia brought down 5,300 barrels of 
herring for a Chicago firm, and returned ten days later laden with foodstuffs 
which the Northern island is unable to obtain from war-stricken Europe. An 
arrival from Iceland is an event of interest for the New York press. Said one 
newspaper, “Ships from Iceland are like angels’ visits, but there is nothing sug- 
gestive of Paradise about them, as their cargo is exclusively fish.” The agents 
of these unusual visitors to New York are Bennett, Hvoslef & Company. 


‘The Swedes on the Delaware, 1638-1664,” by Professor Amandus Johnson, 
has appeared in a one-volume edition as the 1915 publication of the Swedish 
Colonial Society of Philadelphia. This volume is in the main an abridgment of 
the author’s two-volume “Swedish Settlements.” It is generously illustrated 
and attractively bound in blue and gold. 


The production of an elaborate photoplay of Peer Gynt at the Broadway 
Theatre in New York is referred to by the Times as “‘a striking illustration of 
what can not be done in the movies.”’ Although praise is given the work of 
Cyril Maude as Peer, the subtleties of Ibsen’s drama, it is claimed, are so utterly 
lost that the use of its name is really an impertinence. 


The Outlook, in an interview with Herbert C. Hoover, head of the American 
relief work in Belgium, states that provision was made some time ago for the 
possibility that Americans would have to withdraw from Belgium, if the mis- 
understanding between Germany and the United States were to become acute. 
Their places would in that event be taken by a trained staff of neutrals, chiefly 
Scandinavians, headed by a Dane of high standing and established qualifica- 
tions for the work in hand. 
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THE STORY OF A 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
PRIMA-DONNA FROM HER 
CHILDHOOD IN A WESTERN 
VILLAGE TO INTERNATIONAL 
FAME 


Willa Sibert Cather’s 


THE SONG 
OF THE LARK 


“From the time when, a little Swedish 
girl in Colorado, Thea was the Wunder- 
kind in the Lutheran minister’s family, 
she is followed stage by stage to the 
zenith of her fame,—a wonderful crea- 
tion, so vividly alive that her individu- 
ality lingers with you for days.” 
—Milwaukee Free Press. 


“Tt is almost too good to be true, Willa 
Sibert Cather’s new novel, ‘The Song of 
the Lark.’ It has the artistic and literary 
merit of her earlier book, ‘O! Pioneers!’, 
but it is an immeasurably bigger and 
richer story. In fact, “The Song of the 
Lark’ is one of the most interesting, 
really American novels that has been 
written in this country in a long time, 
and it will match up with the best work 
that has recently been done in England.” 

—New York Globe. 


“ An uncommonly interesting novel . .. Its 
gripping power lies in the reaction of 
Thea Kronborgs’s temperament upon the 
wise and courageous mother and also 
upon the generous men who made her 
development possible ... Miss Cather 
has created a flesh and blood woman.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


At all bookstores $1.40 net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


4 Park Street 16 East 40th Street 
Boston New Yor« 
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People 


By KNUT GJERSET, Ph.D. 


Professor of Norwegian Languages, Literature and 
History in Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


A history of Norway from the 
earliest times to the present 
day, showing the social and 
cultural growth as well as the 
economic and political develop- 
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